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dering this. ‘Rut, Ruth.’ lie began pcsently, ‘it 
wouldn’t be wrong to kiss—me?' 

“There was no answer. 

“The Boy pressed on. * Do you think,' he insisted, ‘ that 
it would lx? wrong tokiss,' he edged closer,and there was 
a dangerously subtle accent on the word, ‘me?’ 

“Ruth hail captured and put on the sunbonnet: the 
reply seemed to come from very far back among its 
depths. ‘ I cannot find it in my heart,’ came falteringly 
from the sunbonnet, ‘that it would be of a woeful wick¬ 
edness to kiss- thee.’ 

“It was just at this moment that a shadow fell across 
the opposite bank. It is Father,’ whispered Ruth, 
rising. 

“Friend Bethlehem looked at them closely and long. 
After a space he dropped his head upon his breast, 
shaking it slowly twice o r thrice, and, passed on. 

“That evening after Ruth had a message, shyly de¬ 
livered. T did speak to Mother,’ she said. She told 


me I must refrain from loitering with th.ee ln-side the 
brook; but that, if thee desire, thee can walk yonder 
and see me at the house.’ 

“They were all on the |x»rch when the Bov walked 
‘yonder.’” The Successful Dramatist broke off ab¬ 
ruptly. and looked at the New Star. “It was that 
porch," he said, “that you entered an hour ago. 1—1 
had a fancy to hear your footsteps cn>ss it.” 

The New Star rose noiselessly and crossed to the 
window, looking out upon the weather stained boards 
and the trailed woodbine across the lattice. The moon 
showed all distinctly, even the hollow worn by passing 
feet in the middle of the old stone steps. 

The Successful Dramatist crossed the room and stood 
beside her. "It was there,” he spoke musingly, “that 
the Boy sat, on the upjx*r step. And on r on the high 
backed settle Friend Bethlehem, and in the wooden 
rocker Ruth's mother. But the lit tie stool, on line with 
the step whereon he sat, as well the Boy had noted. 


Ruth’s low stool, that is no long, r t’t re. It is put away 
among the numoried tilings.’ 

“Oh!” cried the New Star, with a soft intake of the 
breath. And then, with that Heaven-given sympathy, 
“Would it hurt too much,’’ she questioned, timidiy 
eager, “to go on?" 

The Successful Dramatist shook his head. “Not to 
you. O Child of the Comprehensive Eyes,” he said, and 
for an instant his hand lay over hers, and she thrilled 
at the touch.’ “I think,” he spoke musingly, “that I 
brought you hen* to tell it. 

' I *HEE may call at times to see Ruth,’said the mother; 
*“* ‘though tin van* both but children.' 

“The Boy interrupted her with nn re ardor than man¬ 
ners. ‘Why. 1 am a man!’ lie cried. 'I am eighteen! 
And I a.m going to be a gn*at man. before long!' 

“Gently the mother laughed; but Friend Bethlehem, 
Continued on page .'j 
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By ROY L. McCARDELL 



W HEN I was coming back on the good ship 
Arabic from the bully tour of Europe* I had 
last fall, the stateroom of Thaddeus Skew ton 
Skidmore was right next to mine. < >n the passenger list 
he was simply T. S. Skidmore; but Thaddeus Skewton 
Skidmore was the name in full on the engraved card he 
tendered to me as we sat on the sunny side of the main 
deck, for we were steamer chair neighlx»rs too. 

He was not the most popular man on the ship by far. 
He was the storm center of many a fierce row in the 
smoking room, and in any general discussion on ship¬ 
board he was always a most vociferous minority leader. 
Were the subject “Does two and two make four," -and 
all usual extemporaneous discussions in mixed assem¬ 
blies are generally on such dead levels of the obvious,— 
Thaddeus Skewton Skidmore would take and hold, 
with all the honors of war, the eager and angry negative. 

So, wi* n forty-eight hours out from Queenstown, 
the dull , _.,ts of the great deep the old ladies of both 
sexes who play whist in a way to make the angels weep, 
the buyers coming back who get up the deadly deck 
games, and the people who tell you they take the slow 
ships not because they are cheajxr but because they are 
more comfortable—all left Thaddeus Skewton Skidmore 
severely alone. 

Rut I liked him because he was different. He looked 
different too. In the first place, he had a face colored 
like a meerschaum; and possibly with the same sub¬ 
stance, nicotine, for he smoked incessantly. 

He was bald of head and barreled of body, and he 
hail a long straight nose, also highly colored, projecting 
from the exact center of a fat, smooth shaven face. He 
wore a flat-topped round felt hat of pearl colored felt, 
such as gilded youths wear in Spain, and he clothed his 
outer self in a short, heavy peaiaeket of woolly blue and 
check trousers of black and white. Around a flaring 
stand up collar, such as the late Mr. Gladstone affected, 
he wore a bright green poplin cravat,in which shone a 
Ixtautiful star sapphire set in gold. When exercising 
round the deck Thaddeus Skewton Skidmore thrust a 
black knobby stick, as aggressive looking as himself, lx*- 
tween the crook of both elbows and his back, and, 
stiffly erect, trotted about with such a fierce, militant 
air that if any of the other promenaders had been dis¬ 
posed to laugh at the queer figure he made they one 
and all felt it the better part of valor to restrain them¬ 
selves. 

Not that Thaddeus Skewton Skidmore hadn’t a 
sense of humor. In fact, he gave me two reasons to 
suspect he had. The first was in allusion to his green 
necktie beneath his incarnadine jowls and his still more 
crimson nose*. 

“By George, Sir!” he said, “this cravat embroiled 
me greatly in Ireland, Sir! It got me in a great deal of 
acrimonious discussion, Sir! They did not like to see 
the Red above the Green.” 

Another reason that made me suspect he had a keen 
sense of the ridiculous was when we broached our vari¬ 
ous occupations in life, as deck acquaintances invariably 
do, and he said to me, “Well. Sir, we’re well met! I'm 
a newspaper man too; but I saved my money and have 
retired on it.” 

Rut what really brought us close together, and what 
inspi cd Thaddeus Skewton Skidmore to tell me the 
sto y of bis peculiarities and his life and the great adven¬ 
ture < ’ the Dessert Island, was prefaced by an apology 
he ma.'c me for the almost daily rows he had with his 
room steward. 

From what I could hear, and I could hear it almost 
every word, Thaddeus Skewton Skidmore had the menus 
for luncheon and dinner brought to his room aforetime, 
and it was the occasional presence or absence of some 
viand on the bill of fare that incited him to ebullitions 
of rage storms at sea, so to speak, which rose high above 
the kick of the screw, the rattle of the ash hoists, the 
screams of skylarking children on the decks, and the 
slapping of the waves against the hull. 

What this one thing in particular was that so upset 
him was never mentioned; but I found out. For, after 
a particularly violent outburst over the dinner card 
brought to him early one afternoon by the room steward, 
he joined me on deck, after 1 had come up from a meal 
at which he had not been present. He was still ied and 
heated with his passing rage, and, as he plumped down 
his steamer chair beside me, he looked at me curiously 


and then remarked* 

“You heard me rag¬ 
ging that ninny of a 
steward, and now you 
see me doing without 
my dinner. I guess you 
think I'm crazy—what? 

Well, listen! You have 
a good face and plenty 
of it, and I'll unltosom. 

Yes, Sir. I'll tell you 
all. Sir, all!" 

And here follows the 
story of Thaddeus 
Skewton Skidmore, as 
he told it to me on the 
deck of the* good ship 
Arabic, in mid-Atlantic 
on the seventh of Sep¬ 
tember, 1010. 

'T'O begin with, I am 
not crazy. I have 
my peculiarities, I ad¬ 
mit , and I am what dull 
minds call ‘eccentric.’ 

This is their way of 
stating that I do not 
agree with them in their 
love of the bald, the 
trite, the conventional, 
and the obvious. 

“It is true that I 
make myself unpopular 
in many places by de¬ 
claring, at inappropri¬ 
ate times, that men who 
play the piano are no 
good, and the better 
they play it the more 
worthless they are. It 
is also true that I have 
always warned the 
world at large against 
those* who come bearing 
beards, and that I hold 
firmly to the theory that 
men who are military 
mad are sapheads. Here 
t<x> I will also.admit 
that my prejudice 
against men whose 
name is Miller is most 
pronounced, and I have 
been vituperated and 
even assaulted because 
of my ojH-n insistence 
that were I in a position 
of power I should never 
employ anyone having 
the name, nor would I 
wittingly or unwittingly 

mingle in any assembly where any Millers were present. 

“Now. the Millers are a numerous nice and prone 
to pugnacity, and I cannot criticize* my friends for 
their insistence upon my confining myself t>> a list of 
safe subjects for public discussion and keep the con¬ 
versation away from male piano players, facial fo¬ 
liage, militia enthusiasts, and men whose names are 
Miller. 

“In all honesty, I must admit that it is a bad begin¬ 
ning for a day’s pleasure or the evening's enjoyment 
when bystanders with lx*arris, jx-rsons with musical in¬ 
clinations. or strangers who bear the name of Miller 
take exceptions to my strictures, although not addressed 
to them, and the situation resolves itself, in theater lob¬ 
bies, in restaurants, the street, and public conveyances, 
into a war of words, mutual exchanges of heated epi¬ 
thets, and oft times physical violence. 

“I can well perceive how the patience of my*friends 
has been sorely tried on many occasions by my lack of 
tact in these regards. I have had the most charming of 
women refuse to go to the ojx-ra or theater with me 
while I wore my dress coat buttoned ti> hide a gory 
shirt bosom—my nose will bleed most profusely at the 


slightest encounter. Then too, candor compel- me to 
say that a brawl is not a pleasant prelude to an even¬ 
ing's enjoyment, and very few ladies are capable i f fol¬ 
lowing the score of the opera or the plot of the play 
when a few moments previously they have witnessed 
their escort being hit on the nose by a, until then, com¬ 
parative stranger. 

“Rut 1 am not crazy. My mind is keen and alert, my 
intentions arc good, and I endeavor to be just wit it all 
men, and to respect the opinion of others if they simply 
will give some heed to mine. 

“Then too, my efforts to remove the unnecessary 
odium from many so called ‘menial’ <x*cupation< has 
brought, it must be confessed, nothing but the i heap 
ridicule of the fatuous upon me. Most conspicuous 
along this line of uplift, of course, was my endeavor to 
raise the standard of lxxjtblackerv, that it might be 
recognized as fellow to the art of brush daubery in e« lor. 
In other words, that, as Ixxitblacks worked in oil and 
water colors and achieved artistic work on leather, why 
not compel all shoe shining to lx* done in studios rather 
than on street corners? I held and truly, that the 
artistic environment of a studio would soon exert its 
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refining influence on the artists in black m i ru—ct. 

“To this en<l ;d-«>. r may still lie remembered. I ad¬ 
vised that the raucous cries of 'Shine!' 'I’oli-h!' be in¬ 
terdicted, and that --.li itations of custom be made by 
the artist bootblad:, standing in front of hi-s shoe shin¬ 
ing studio, in velvet coat and sash, a B.irbison beret 
up*>n his head, his bl.e king rea«lv upm a palette while 
he chanted melodiou !y: 

"Shinel Shine! Wh" want s a polish.' 

My name is Reginald, always convenient 

My blacking excel!' u\ 

My brushes are sterilized. 

My hands they are manicure 

To suit the fastidious. 

I brush you oil with a vacuum cleaner. 

Step this way. tic-mlc-mcn. and have your 1.la aana-led! 

“Are these idle idi*>-ynvra-ics? I- t hi a-king t*>*> 
much.-' For, don’t y. i see, can’t you >*■<■, that it i- not 
what things are, it’-, what we call them, that makes 
them important .•* A rose by any other name would sell 
much cheaper. 

T> IT. to begin at the beginning, ami to speak n<> more 
^ of the whims and the peculiarities that must lie 
lightly <>n me. since I can so lightly recount them, I will 
disclose to you the cause and the origin of my one great 
dislike and dista-te which is so incouiprchcn-ible to 
others who have not borne what 1 have borne with, 
and who have not endured what 1 have endured, 
because their smug, dull days pulse dully by. 

“I was, as you know, a newspaper man. Late in 
August and early in September in the year 11 *«m» I was 
on my vacation, and was spending a few week- with 
friends of enviable means at their beautiful place in 
Biloxi. Mississippi, not far from Mobile. 

“On the eighth of September of that year tornado 
ami tidal wave deva-n-d the Gulf Coast, and the fair 
city of Galveston wa- deluged, destroyed, battered down 
to a tangle of timber, debris, and the dead. The storm 
smote it with wind and water—ami Galveston wa- not. 

“It will be remembered that, when the full extent of 
the disaster was known, every effort was made quickly 
to send food, medical attention, ami shelter t*> the few 
who survived. 

“I «lid not wait to get orders. I wired t<> my paper, 
‘The Xew York Continent.’ and asked if I should pro¬ 
ceed to the scene of death and destruction, <>r inaugurate, 
where I was, measure- for speedy relief, ami -ecure l'< *od, 
clothing, ami medic inc to bo despatched at once from 
Mobile. 

“The reply I received was as follows: 

"T. S. Skidmore. Mobile. Ala. 

“Charter first available steamship, as railway communi¬ 
cation is cut off. and proceed with till s|>ecd with hod and 
shelter tents. Spare no expense Mobile banks have 
been wired to honor y**ur drafts on Continent 

“Jobson, Managing Ed 

“1 found the tramp steamer Stirling Castle of Glas¬ 
gow loaded with rive at the Mobile 'lock-. She was on 
the point of sailing, with her cargo of rice -towel in the 
main hold and kerosene in barrels in the lower. The 
Stirling Castle had cleared from Perth Amboy. Xew 
Jersey, to Mobile with the kerosene. Thi- wa- for 
London, as was the rice in bulk now going aboard. 

“Tramp steamer-—‘the little cargo boat. that traffic 
up ami down,’ as Kipling -mg-—are any man’- for hire. 
A half-day’s cabling t-. the London agent- **f the Stir¬ 
ling Castle, ami thi -turdv unit of England's mercan¬ 
tile marine ami the cargo already aboard were at my 
*lisp* >sal. 

“Five thousand bushels of rice had already been 
stowed, far more than might be needed at Gab e-ton; 
but there was no time to unload even part. To this 
plethora of rice, ‘The Continent,’ aided by the generous 
people of Mobile, who would not be denied, a*hie*I. as 
expeditiously as it could be done, ease after ca-e of 
canned goods, three hundred crates .»f fre-h eggs, a hun¬ 
dred barrels of flour. Fifty boghead - of -ugar. an 1 ten 
thousand loaves of br"ad. 

“The completing « ! the cargo was more in the nature 
of a stacking than an orderly stowing away. Th*- eager 
and excited citizens of Mobile turned in with a will to 
help the scurrying stevedore-. 

“Whole stores were commandeered of all t lo ir good 
things,—jellies, spice-, everything, not to forget the 
clothes, shoes, hamtttoi k-. tents, etc., that were piled 
aboard to augment the deckload. Coal wa- rushed to 
the bunkers and the watertanks attended to by the 
practical and enthu-ia-ti. . There was no thought but 
help, speedy help, -ub-tantial help. 

^T7E cleared th* karltor hastily, th<- customs men 
coming out in •he launch with ottr paper-, while 
the thronged wharv w*r<- undulating lines of white 
from the handkerchief - waving us godspeed. The harbor 
craft saluted us in has- and treble from whistle and 
siren, and ya h*- and mg- •-«,.] out with us •*• sea, as 
though their very atixi- ty ami de-ires would augment 
our speed. 

“Tile Stirling Ca -M wa a composite -team-hip.— 
steel hull ami wood n upjH-r de* k- and work-, steel 
bulkheads and divi-ionai decks. She wa- -even thou¬ 
sand tons' burden, three hundred fret long, and forty 
feet beam. Siie wa- speedy for her type, and could do 
twelve knots when pa bed and she w ,- pushed. 

“I arrogated to my-elf the position <>f ehief super¬ 
cargo; though I rma-r enfe-s it was authority without 
much executive ability. Fortunately, the real -uper- 
cargo, a young man from Belfast, knew hi- business, 
and on our second day out we had at K-a-t some tangible 
idea **f our store-; moreover, they were things to eat 
and things to wear and there was no red tape tied t*> 
them. 

“My only desire .• o to lie able t*» get dockage facili¬ 
ties of some sort wh- n we reached * lest rove* 1 < ial*. -ton. 
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and to turn my supplies over as speedily as possible t*> 
the authority 1 might find there, or distribute them 
myself as best I could for the relief of the naked, the 
hungry, and the distressed, in case order had not conic 
out of chaos. 

“We did not know what had been done at Xew Or¬ 
leans and elsewhere; but we felt proud that Fate and 
Fortune had given it to us at Mobile to l>e among the 
first, if not the very first, to bring aid and comfort to 
the storm smitten city. 

“At the speed we were steaming we hoped to reach 
Galveston by the night of September 12, four days 
after the calamity, or on the thirteenth by the latest; 
ami we watched the wide, white wake behind us and 
marked time with our eager, anxious hearts to the 
throbbing way we made across the waters with help, 
with food, with comfort, for the suffering and t best rickt r. 

“The aftermath of that great Gulf «torm was still p. r- 
ceptible. Wreckage drifted by us, and the very waters 
of the Gulf were roiled and murky, ami uprooted trees 
that bore by us were witnesses as well of how the strong 
hand of the*storm had lushed the south coast in its fury. 

“As our turning screw drove us on, the time of ti e 
equinox was noted yet in sullen skies ami in the fitful 
squalls that followed us. But there were no head winds, 
and the chief engineer of the Stirling Castle forgot the 
economies of a lifetime on the penny pinching emi t 
that had gone before, and he had hi- stokers and his 
oilers spend fuel and lubricants with a prodigality that 
spurred the Stirling Castle, old hobo of the seas, to 
speed that surprised its creaking, trembling self and 
every man aboard. 

AT nine o'clock on the night <>t' September 1 i. I sp*t>d 
on the bridge with the Captain, a Welshman named 
Evan Evans from Cardiff. He was a little, ratty man. 
curt and jerky of speech, who. when he did talk, let his 
words run together with the slightest of ellipses bet ween, 
as the telegraph operator writes a message in long hand. 

‘•'It’s tlu- follow storm, and we must slacken down.' 
said Captain Evans, and lie pointed in the direction of 
the Louisiana shore and the murky, threatening aspec t 
of the skies t<> the north *>f ns. ’There’s always a follow- 
storm comes along, hatter a typhoon hef the kind we’ve 
’ad.’ continued the Captain. 

“I nodded my head knowingly, that he might think 
I was weather wise, and clung tightly to a stanchion as 
the tir-t fierce- blow of the squall came up from behind 
and made the old Stirling Castle rock down a yawning 
black hole in the water under her bow. 

“Then followed a storm the like of which I. a land¬ 
lubber on his first deep saltwater cruise, had never seen. 

“The skv turned t*> blackness indescribable. It wa 


as though we rocked on mountains of 
inky waves in a universe from which the 
sun and stars had died. And then a bolt 
• •t’ blinding white lire would split the 
dark and run in trcllised traceries of 
glare from the zenith to the sea. 

“Tile bo-iin of the thunder made the 
black, close pall of night vibrate with t! e 
concussion of it. The ship, the air, the 
very woodwork on which, we stood, 
crackled with the excessive electricity 
that charged the sea and sky until it was 
a- though one trod and touched off in¬ 
visible toy torpedo-. Wilder, fiercer, 
highe r, rose the storm! And I clutched, 
panic-stricken, at the rail, which rose 
and rocked with the swaying, staggering 
ship, and screamed a prayer into the face 
of the howling wind. 

“Then rose the sea in one o’ertopping 
water wall and struc k us with a smash 
an*l a crashing rumble. The deck cargo 
broke- loose, and a lesser wave followed 
over and swept half of the clutter along, 
1 nibbing and twirling. 

"I was thrown against the pilothouse, 
and fell stunned, my arm hooked over 
ihe lower iron railing at the back of the 
bridge. Then I came to consciousness, 
sen-ible of a shattering shock, to see a 
stream of fire i>onr. as though from a 
ladle, down the mainmast and through 
the deck into the- hull. I say the main¬ 
mast; for. like many other tramp 
steamers, the Stirling Castle did not 
disdain the helpful aid of the trade 
winds when they blew fair. 

“A dull, hollow boom came from be¬ 
low, and the heave of the whole upper 
works of the ship followed the lightning stroke. From 
some of the portholes far down the side I could see a 
glare of fire. 

“A kick in the ribs brought my mind back to the little 
Wel-h Captain and the bridge where I lay. my arm still 
hooked round tlu- rail. 

“‘Get tlic-c hup, Man!' cried the Captain. ‘The 
lightning she has gone down the mast to the lower hold 
and tired the hoil!' 

“But I was dumb and helpless from terror. I only 
rocked and moaned and gripped my arm tighter to the 
rail, as I lay half on my face upon the bridge. 

“The stokers were now joined to the crew along the 
rail, dodging the bales and floating lioxcs awash upon 
the rocking deck. The roaring of the burning oil 
could Ik- heard above the storm, and then another 
mighty wave rolled over the ship from stem to stem and 
broke in the main hatch, down which the* water poured. 

“The crates of eggs that had lx-cn lashed to the fore¬ 
castle now tore away as two great hogsheads of sugar 
smashed against them. I remember looking down on 
tlu- scene of destruction below me on the deck, such 
times as the glaring lightning lit up the scene, watching 
with dull curiosity, like a sick man watches through a 
window the gutter scourings j>our down a sewer inlet 
during a summer storm. So the water, sloshing across 
deck, poured down the broken main hatch as tlie stern 
of the steamer tilted up. taking with it the melting sugar 
from the smashed hogsheads, the shattered masses of 
eggs loosened from the splintered cases, and the other 
things yet left that had moved and floated on deck. 
And tlun it flashed across me that I heard no human 
voice and saw, when the glare of lightning made the 
whole scene white, no human form on that rocking 
deck. They were- gone, swept away,—Captain, mates, 
sailors, stokers, all! 

T REMEMBERED now that the Captain had run 
* clown from the bridge and had lx-cn working at the 
lioats with his men when that last great wave had 
swept across and smashed the hatches and crashed the 
great oak hogsheads of sugar equally and as easily as it 
had crushed the flimsy egg crates. They were gone, 
Captain and crew, every man of them! 

“The acrid smell of scorching paint aroused me. The 
hull stlxivc- the water line glowed redhot from the burn¬ 
ing oil lx-neath the steel deck that divided the main 
hold from tlu- lower. A geyser of steam was rising from 
the broken hate-lies. The burning oil lx-neath the steel 
lower divisional deck had turned the Stirling Castle 
into a monster floating cooker. The sea water that had 
poured down the shattered hatches was bubbling like a 
cal* Iron. 

“Dawn was now at hand, the swift coming dawn of 
the Tropics. The storm had passed on out to sea, and 
I was alone upon this boiling, burning ship. But she 
was steel and stanch and still floating. The steam that 
mounted high in the air would surely mark us plain! 
There was yet hope for me! 

“Galveston and its needs were- forgotten. With self¬ 
ish, human persistence, I clung but to one dull, aching 
thought. I was alive- and hardly hurt or harmed. 1 
should lx- saved! The naked, the*hungry, the hurt, the 
perishing, in the tangle of timlx-r and iron and brick 
that had once lx-en Galveston, must wait for other aid 
to come. But 1 was alive, uninjured, and the rest were 
gone who had sailed this ship with me. 

“The little Welshman who had told me of his family 
at Cardiff, his twin babies who had red hair, who had 
told too of his jR-tted eldest daughter who could play 
the parlor organ and sing the hymns lie liked he was 
not. and the places that knew him would know him no 
more. He*, tlu- brisk, brave little Captain,, was gone, 
dead. The voting supercargo, the dark haired young 
Irishman from Belfast. McKenna, who had told me so 
proudlv that he was saving his money to buy an interest 
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in a little limn business at home he too was gone, 
drowneil. The crew, the stokers -those squat, strong 
fellows who had amused themselves ami me with blow 
forfeit horseplay when not on watch—hail likewise In . n 
swept away, floating somewhere with swollen faces to 
the skies. But I was saved. I was spared, alive on a 
floating call!"* -ii! 

'"TIIE -team hissed higher, singing through tin deek 
seams as though escaping from a giant's kettle. 
Great foamy bulge- • f boiled riee came rising out of the 
hatchways and mushroomed over the deck. And then 

I saw the dei k heave «onvcxcdly and a great, tagged 
seam opened down the length of it, as a cake cracks in 
the baking, and up fjom the hold rose a light yellow 
mountain of cooked rice. 

“The very rivets of the side plates sheered off be¬ 
neath the resistless pn-sure of this expanding mass. 
Then I felt myself lifted up with the bridge, which tore 
loose with the strain, and w.is aware of being slowly and 
even gently turned over and dumped out upon t' • warm 
and soggy mass that rose and swelled and st. a 1 as 
only rice in cooking can rise and spread and swell. 

" The sundered Stirling Castle now turned over on its 
starboard side and dropped into the deeps, while the 
great mass of cooked rice, floating light and high, 
bobbed and quivered in the outer edges of the whitl- 
pool gurgle of water wlu-re the ship had sunk. <hie 

I I -t hi-s and mighty puff of steam, as the water met the 


blazing oil and quenched it. and *heti silence! And 1 w.is 
drifting off on the slowly widening mass of cooked grain 
that spread upon the sea. light yellow in color, two 
hundred feet high, and acres in extent. Five thousand 
bushels of tice cooked in one va.-f quantity needs tin- 
wide sea to serve it as its dish! 

"Here and there some bits *-f wreckage «lung, a 
stoker's coat, some barrel staves, a coil of r*-pe, part of 
the bridge and pilothouse, and the blue banded futun 1 
of what had *>n* <• been the -tan* h tramp steamer Stirling 
Castle. But this was all. ’i'!■,•• rest was rice cooked 
rice. 

“Mechanically I bent down and -c op d up a hand¬ 
ful. I had not far to stoop; for I had sunk to tin knees 
by my own weight in the soggy nie-s. I touched the 
handful to my lips, and a cry of wonder escaped me. 
At least I was not to starve wliil* my t range island 
bald together; for tin* sea water had sal’ed it. the 
sugar had -weetened it, the eggs h..d enriched it. the 
very cases of spices and vanilla .ml lemon extract-, 
smashed on the deckload and draim-d down the hatches 
with th*- sea water, had flavored it. I was floating 
across the Tropic of Cancer on a cooked continent of 
rice pudding! Saved, with food to stay me till some 
-tumr came! But I was cruelly to learn how long the 
succor was delayed. No vessel crossed my course t*«r 
two and forty days, and, drifting on unhailed. 1 lived 
upon the. literally, dessert island for six long, a kening 
weeks. 


T WAS picked \ p by the good -hip Buenos Ayr- . *-n 
* Xo\ ember a. ItMKt. at eight b* 11- m t he middle a , ; 

ill la! rude longitude 72 . Th*- Buenos Ayres Wa of 
th.e Kid D Line. She made th.:t thin! of Xovimlnr 
a red letter day for me. 

"A boat - crew sen- o invest fa. c the queer <>'••.< * f 
ighti -i "IT \ortli Cai o- found me -*-useless in ike half 
unk funnel of ih • Stitlmg Castl .which was lying on 
its side clo-cd by wr>- kage, a- though my la -' ha lt] 
efforts bad 1 M-cti •. pi-n mysi-lf in f • -m seeing, ton. hing. 
tasting, or handling the a*-cursed stuff l*cnoa*h. and 
around me. 

"I was m ar dead -if delirium and tliir-l and from 
tia latter 1 -till stiff* r «-hr*»nii ally this day. Sir. But 
it woull - im that I iiad waited, thit--hut in. until my 
l.atid island had wasted and sunk in th* 1 pi’ib •. . 
rather than the nauseating, all prevalent riee pudding 
should pa-s my lips again. 

"And this is why, if you must know, my either • ■ t■« u- 
t*icitii-s ar* but whim; i*-s to this on* - onsiiming . fn 
for this ubiquitous viand. This t- why I rag* like . 
maniac even to see it on a bill • 1 fare. I hi- i wh\ I 
tl\ from it as though it stung Ida a -»-rjH-n’ and bit like 
ail adiier, and why I -hoekingly abuse "Id or young 
whom I bind addicted fo its use. A- parsley ton parroi, 
as a red lag to a bull. as watt r t** a rabid *l<*g ri«-« 

pudding i- to ThaddeusSkewlon Skidmore, ex-journal¬ 
ist and -i-Mierof the common good." 

Thus 1 he tah- ended. 


THE YELLOW TICKET 
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r HE flat into w'.b Boris 
Vane had move 1 n o long 
ago w.t- on the fifth floor 
: a huge, newly erected house 
:i l)avics--t.; but the incoii- 
L-nience of the altitude was 
mre than compensate*! for. to 
is mind, by the fact that it 
as not overlooked. Con-e- 
uently, there wa- no n-a-oii on 
lat account t<» close the cur- 
iins this afternoon before he 
egan his curious game with 
ie enormous d"g that lay 
o/.ing, muzzle on paw. on the 
earthrug. It was a Great 
)atie by breed, full of courage 
nd jealousy, as i- the wont 
f its kind, and *.f extraordinary 
:rength. But 1 »i-t• *r« Boris be¬ 
an his game he drew both 
urt iins and blinds across the 
indows, so as t*> shut out all 


Now Go On Again !” Said Boris. 


daylight, and. having locked 
the door, turned on a couple of electric switches. 

Fabler was already familiar with these preliminaries, 
and during this process of preparation he rose and 
stretched himself, yawning pro ligio islv; then he shook 
himself, so that the heavy silver collar on his neck rat¬ 
tled and clanked. He was perfectly aware that he must 
have all his wits about him; for there was a whip handy 
to his master, as well a- the plate of biscuits. 

The room was but sparely furnished, and it looked as 
if this voting man who moved lightly and deftly about 
it was not one who cared much for the easier and softer 
appurtenances of life. He was well and quietly dressed, 
of the average height, gray eyed, and of pule complexion, 
and possessed, you would imagine, of more than the 
usual decision and activity that characterize so vigorous 
an age as twenty-six. He. like hi- name, was only halt 
English; for his mother, who had died some ten years 
ago, had been a Russian, while of his Irish father he re¬ 
tained only the dimmest of childish memories. 

Having shut out all daylight, Boris proceeded to take 
from a locked cupltoard a singular collection of things. 
First came half a dozen colored linen handkerchiefs, one 
red, one yellow, one blue, and of other tints. These he 
put on tlie table, and added to them another half-dozen 
small squares of paper, an inch or two across, colored 
Copyright, lull. r. r. 


in exactly the same shades as the handkerchiefs. Each 
had a lent pin attached to the back of it, which, it 
might easily lie guessed, was intended t*» attach it 
quickly and conveniently to some de-lined place. Then, 
from the same cupboard, canu: objects more unc*»n- 
ici turuble, a further half-dozen of bolsters, some live 
feet -ix to -ix feet in height..covered in very coarse, 
strong leather. But. for all their evident toughness, 
they bor< marks of violent usage. They were heavily 
scored and scratched near their ends, and there were 
frequent perforations right through them, as of savage 
teeth. Elsewhere pieces of leather had Ik-cu ripped 
completely off them, and horsehair stiffly protruded. 
These Boris set in a row again-t the long, empty wall 
of his room, while Fafner, now wide awake and alert, 
began to growl and show his gn at white teeth. But 
that, it seemed, was a mistake: for he lay down again 
with an apologetic whimper as Boris took up the dog- 
whip. 

Then he made another singular addition to this mu¬ 
seum of strange things; namely, halt a dozen masks of 
no comic or extravagant kind, but simply representing 
the commonplace faces of men and women. He hung 
one on the top of each of the stiff, upright bolsters; so 
that they appeared now as rough, swaddled imitations 
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ni human figure-. Then Fa bur got up again wit '< u-e. 
quiii fit g limbs a Boris snatc* i d up the halt-di *. * n 
colored handkerchief- and hung one on each ••! th» 
lmj-ti r figures. 

“N**w!" e -aid. 

■W/i 1 II i •lie bound the dog W.-|- at the throat WutV 
^ till c.n-at Dane- always atta* k' of the figure on 
wl.i. Boris had hung the yellow handkerchief, and in 
a moment it was on the ground, and the dog's tangs 
were buried in ihi father. 

"Good bo\-! That’s enough," -aid Boris. 

But tile lust all*l i«»\ of biting Was on the brute, and 
with fop-paws braced he -till tore furiously at iG prota 
In-1st cr. 

"Drop it!" -aid Bori- in another voice.- 

Fafner gave it one more shake, and. eons' iou tha’ 
lie had eliosi-n right, came tor his biscuit. 

Boris replaced the figure, and now. instead <>| putting 
the handkerchiefs on the dummies, he pinned to tla¬ 
the more insignificant squares of colored paper. I h< 
dog had practised this more difficult form of tin trie., 
before; hut he was not quite certain ot it yet, and this 
afternoon .it his tir-t attempt In; attacked the figure to 
which his master had pinned a red p.qier. Next, moment 
In* was cowering beneath the blow "i the whip a* fo-- 
his brindled back. 

"Goon again!" -fid Boris. 

The great dog whimpered and apologized a moment, 
then questioned the figures with his -mall brown eye-. 
This time lie made no mistake, and w.is rewarded by an 
c. static worrying of the dummy, and subsequently by 
a biscuit. Then his master changed and rcchanged tin 
jM.sition of the tickets, testing Fabler's sense <>i color, 
and the h—son proceeded sueee-siully until an interrup¬ 
tion came in the form <>t a tap at the door twin- re¬ 
lented. Boris recognized the manner of it, and opened, 
and the man and dog together welcomed the incomer. 

H IC too apparently recognized the nature *>1 thi- curi¬ 
ous game; for lie smiled at the row of ludicrous 
dummies. “Train up a dog in the way he should go. 
Boris." he said, "and giv«* me a drink. Something 
rathi-r strong, please. I ve had the deuce of a tinn-mak¬ 
ing out the first list: There's a friend of mini in it - 
makes one feel sick. 

"List of tell?’’ asked Boris. 

“Yes: never mind about that now. Flierc - a meet¬ 
ing tonight, von know. 1 will tell you all about it then. 
How has Fabler been doing.-'" 

“Ouite intelligently. By the way. I want to test him 
in one thing more. You see it is important that he 
should not fly at -at things on which unyliody puls the 
yellow square. 1 must see if lie understands that it has 
to bi I who puts ii on. Just try him while 1 g t your 
drink." 

Charlie Meers laughed. “I think I prefer vnir re¬ 
maining ilose to me," lie said, “when I*meddle with 
yellow tickets. Otherwise, when I take it up 

As he spoke he took it *>IT the dummy that lay "it the 
floor and held it up. Instantly the white fangs were 
bared, and Charlie hastily threw it from him. 

“Fafner. come hen-!” said his master. 

“(th, don't beat him, please," said Charlie. “I hate 
seeing you strike him." 

“But he must understand." said Boris. 

For another quarter of an hour they praiti-ed th.e 
dog over this point, making him see it was only when 
his master handled the yellow iicket that lie must tlv 
at whatever it was affixed t<>. More than once, with a 
wince from Charlie and a whine from the dog, the heavy 
whip descended; but in an amazingly short time Fattier 
grasped the idea that it was his master only who gave 
the signal for attack. 

“And now put the yellow ticket on yourself,” said 



